sold at this time were presents from her son, rare copies of his illustrated
journal "The Page," and drawings. There were sold only duplicates of the
many complete sets of "The Page," and of bookplates Ellen Terry had
bought in the past. None of Gordon Craig's drawings were put into this
sale, and if any presented by him to his mother ever came into the
market, we must attribute it to the lavishness with which she gave away
books, pictures, and other treasures to her friends. This happy-go-lucky
habit of offering, even to a casual visitor, anything singled out for admira-
tion, increased in her old age, and there were few who were conscientious
enough not to take advantage of it
It seemed to some of Ellen Terry's more sentimental friends, as well as
to her son, that the sale of her attractive Georgian house in Chelsea was a
hardship she ought to have been spared. Perhaps they did not realise that
the sale was an imperative necessity, but they ought to have known that
Ellen Terry had been anxious for some time before the sale to leave the
house, which had become a burden to her, and move into a small flat.
She wanted to spend more time at her Elizabethan farm-house at Small-
hythe (which not being of anything like the commercial value of the
Chelsea house, had been spared) and less in London. The extravagance
of keeping up a house, which she had found too large since the depar-
ture of her grandchildren, just for an occasional stay, had struck her before
she realised it was an impossible extravagance. "Cant any one find me
a nice little flat near the theatres?" was a constant cry of hers. Her chief
joy in life, now that she could not act herself, was to watch others acting.
A visit to the theatre also brought her the assurance, very precious to a
woman of her warm temperament, that she was still loved by the public.
Her appearance in the auditorium was often greeted with as much
enthusiasm as her appearances on the stage had been. Her gift of getting
en rapport with an audience could still be felt. Other actresses have had
successes as great, perhaps greater than Ellen Terry's, but I doubt whether
there has ever been one who engaged the sympathies of an audience to the
same extent, or got such a hold on the affection of the public. The stipula-
tion that the little flat must be "near the theatres," was inspired as much
by a desire to keep in touch with that affection as by a keen interest in new
plays and new players.
A friend lent her such a flat in St Martin's Lane, and after having
stayed there a few weeks, she set her heart on living there. Immediately
negotiations were started to secure it for her. It is of some importance to
emphasise that she chose her new London home herself, as many have
the impression that she was moved, against her will, into this rather
cramped little flat, scornfully described by Gordon Craig as "most un-
Terrylike." I recall that Tony and I worked hard for several w^eks to make
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